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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


“The arene we have sown with an earnest 
w 
Though among the thorns they fell, 
The harvest may bring for the reaper’s hand. 
The result we cannot tell.”’ 
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Ants, it is said, are abated asa 
nuisance in an apiary by scattering 
fresh lime around the hives. 


















Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
‘Scientific Queen-Rearing”’ as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 101. 





















The Guadaloupe Bees, an 
exchange says, store their honey in 
bladders of wax about as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, and not in combs. The 
bees have no stings, are small, andof a 
black color. The honey is of the oily 












consistency, and never hardens. 


The Weather afd honey pros- 
pects in England, the past few weeks, is 
thus written about in the British Bee 
Journal for June 23, 1892: 


British bee-keepers still have much to 
be thankful for, though not quite so 
warm as we could wish for a few days. 
Since we last wrote there has been sun- 
shine enough to keep bees going on 
fairly well, and a very satisfactory 
quantity of early honey has already been 
secured. The ‘‘ Royal” show will have 
tested its quantity, as well as its quality, 
before these lines are read, butit isa 
good sign, when we hear of several bee- 
men having got off sufficient to complete 
their entries for the exhibibition, and 
that it will certainly be staged. Thus 
far, then, the weather has been kind to 
us; how long it will last, it is hard to 
say. 

From all quarters come encouraging 
reports of the outlook ; bees in the south 
have done very well indeed for a fort- 
night past, and are now gathering honey 
well on towards the north, so that after 
all we may expect colonies to be at work 
in supers all over the country by the 
third week of the present month. 
Swarming has not been excessive so far, 
and altogether there is every hope of a 
good and profitable season. 





The Michigan State Fair, De- 
partment of Bees and Honey, have 
made some changes In the premium list 
for this year. Mr. J. H. Larrabee, of 
Agricultural College, Mich., writes as 
follows about it: 





I wish to call attention to several 
changes in the premium list of the 
Michigan State Fair, Department of 
Bees and Honey. Entries close Sept. 
92,1892. All honey is to the product 
of the exhibitor, and this year’s crop. 
Some premiums have been altered, and 
a third premium has been added to 
the whole list. It is hoped there will be 
a larger exhibit by new men this year. 

J. H. LARRABEE. 


By Return Mail — Beautiful 
Queens of the 5-banded variety. Don’t 
miss this chance. One untested queen 
in July, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. August 
or September, 1 untested queen, 75 
cents; 6 for $4.00. —J. F. Michael, 
German, Darke Co., Ohio. 
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Much Appreciated have been 
the many words of sympathy and con- 
gratulations which have come to us out 
of the great kindness of heart which 
abounds among all the bee-fraternity. 
As said before, we cannot publish them 
all, but can only express our sincere 
thanks for the kind expressions, and 
give place but for a few in the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

Mrs. L. C. Axtell, of Roseville, Ils., 
who has for years been one of our 
pleased readers, wrote as followson July 
9, 1892: 


I was sorry to hear of Mr. Newman’s 
poor health and withdrawal from the 
BEE JOURNAL. Yetlam glad it has 
fallen into so good hands, for I see it is 
still spicy and good, and should be read 
by all who keep bees. May you be pros- 
pered, is our wish. 

Mr. & Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


Mrs. W. C. Steddom, of Oregonia, O., 
on July 8, 1892, expresses herself in 
these encouraging words: 


I was quite sorry indeed to learn that 
Mr. Newman had sold his interest in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, but as it 
comes to our home every week in the 
same pleasing style, and is read with 
the same interest, I feel assured that it 
has fallen into good hands. That Mr. 
Newman may soon regain his health, 
and have a long and happy life, are the 
earnest wishes of 

Mrs. W. C. STEDDOM. 


From across the Atlantic also have 
been received heartiest words of sympa- 
thy, and wishes for the continued pros- 
perity of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
Mr. William Carr, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, wrote thus on June 29, 1892: 


I was very grieved to see that, through 
Mr. Newman’s continued ill-health, he 
had sold the BEE JouRNAL. I do hope, 
and will pray to God, that he may soon 
be restored to good health again, which 
is the greatest blessing we can have on 
this earth ; and that if I should be able 
to come to the great World’s Fair next 
year, I shall find him quite restored to 
health. I am very much pleased to 
know there will be a grand apiarian ex- 
hibition at the World’s Fair. 

I sincerely wish Messrs. George W. 
York & Co. every success in their under- 








taking, and I will do allI can in this 
country to assist them. 

I often look at Mr. Newman’s photo- 
graph, taken at Mr. Cowan’s house on 
July 28, 1879, andI have shown it to 
numerous friends, and told them about 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I wish to 
thank Mr. Newman for all his kindness, 
and sincerely wish him every happiness 
he can desire. WILLIAM CARR. 





Where to Keep Honey.—The 
Indiana Farmer gives the following ad- 
vice on the keeping of comb honey : 


Do not on any account store honey in 
acellar. The dampness causes it to 
sweat, and then the cappings will break, 
and you have a lot of ruined honey. 
Our honey room is in the second story 
of our house, and will hold two tons. It 
is six by ten feet, and nine feet high, 
with two doors—one on each side—one 
opening from the hall, the other opening 
into a room over the porch. This room 
has one window. Here we put our 
honey first to let it harden, keeping the 
room light. 

After exposing it to the light for 
about two weeks, we place it in the 
honey room. Never on any account 
place more than two boxes on top of 
each other, but place shelves above each 
other on the order of a library. 

If little red ants bother the honey, 
place the honey on a bench, and put 
each leg orfootin a pan of water, and 
my word for it, if you keep water in the 
pans no ants will bother the honey. Our 
honey room is as dark as anything can 
be made to be, writes a bee-keeper in an 
exchange. 


Music will be one of the delightful 
attractions at the World’s Fair. Ac- 
commodations for musical entertain- 
ments have been decided upon, and the 
construction of the necessary buildings 
has been ordered. They include a re- 
cital hall, seating 500 people; a music 
hall, with accommodation for 120 
players, 800 singers, aud an audience 
of 2,000; a festival hall for perform- 
ances upon the largest possible scale, 
with 200 players, 2,000 singers, and 
an audience of 7,000. The music hal] 
will contain a fine concert organ, and 
in festival hall will be placed an organ 
for chorus support. 
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Nameless Bee-Disease.— Mr. 
Jacob Moore, of Ionia, Mich., wrote us 
as follows on July 6, 1892, about the 
peculiar actions of his bees: 










My bees have something the matter 
with them, and I cannot tell what it is. 
In the morning they will come out and 
seem powerless to fly, but scamper away 
from their hives and die. They do not 
seem to be bloated, and they cannot be 
old. All the colonies seem to be alike— 
27 in number. What is the trouble, 
and what is the remedy? Bees have 
gathered but little honey up to the pres- 
ent time, but they are gathering now. 

JACOB Moore. 


Upon receipt of the foregoing, we re- 
ferred the matter to Prof. Cook, who 
gives his opinion thus : 













If there were any flowers now out that 
were likely to be sprayed with the 
arsenites, I should think that Mr. 
Moore’s bees had been poisoned. It does 
not seem a typical case of the ‘*‘ nameless 
bee-disease.” It may be the malady in 
a modified form. I suggest that he give 
salt water liberally, and if no improve- 
ment is observed, to replace the queen 
with a new one. I believe that Dr. 
Miller has no faith in this cure; but so 
many have reported to me success by its 
adoption, that I am disposed to think it 
effective. I have never had occasion to 
try it personally.—A. J. Coox. 


Beesina Candy Store.—Ina 
‘ recent issue of the Utica, N. Y., Globe, 
was an account of some bees, that, being 
attracted by sweets, invaded a confec- 
tionery store in New Brunswick, N. J., 
last month. The lively experience had 
with the bees will not soon be forgotten 
by those who occupied the store. Bees 
generally seem to ‘‘ want the earth,” 
and almost as frequently they get it, 
too, without much opposition on the part 
of some people. The following is the 
item referred to: 



































A few bees, apparently attracted by 
the odor of sweets, entered the confec- 
tionery store of Frank T. Theburg last 
Friday. Mr. Theburg and his clerk 
were behind the counter, and ina rear 
room four men were at work making 
fresh candy. The bees were * shooed” 
out without difficulty, but it would ap- 
pear that they were only a prospecting 











party. About 10:15 o’clock a very large 
swarm entered the rear room through a 
window. The men then fled into the 
store. Mr. Theburg hurried around the 
counter to close the window in the rear 
room, but when he reached the doorway 
he could hardly see the window. The 
room was black with bees. His employes 
in the store were lashing towels furi- 
ously to right and left, but the bees only 
buzzed the louder, and stung the harder, 
and soon all the men rushed into the 
street. 

On Saturday some one told him that 
if he caught the queen-bee and took her 
out, or killed her, the rest would leave 
the place. 

** George,” he said to his clerk, *‘ go 
and catch the queen-bee.” 


George did not do so. On Saturday, 
ordinarily the busiest day in the week, 
no business was done. Yesterday Mr. 
Theburg began to burn sulphur. He 
bought a pile of it, built a fire in a big 
can, and put the sulphur on it, made a 
wild rush into the rear room, with his 
face and hands protected, set the can on 
the floor, and flew out again. This 
morning he filled a small box with the 
dead bees he found on the floor. There 
are still several hundred crawling about 
in the show-windows, but the floor is 
strewn with dead bees, and those that 
still crawl will die within a few days. 





Two of the Cannon, which, it 
is believed, were at one time mounted 
on board Christopher Columbua’ flagship, 
were received at Chicago recently. The 
cannon are of the ancient and clumsy 
pattern of such guns turned out in the 
fifteenth century. Nothing but the 
body of the guns remains, the woodwork, 
of course, having rotted away centuries 
ago. The guns themselves are almost 
worn to pieces, and are not much more 
than huge chunks of rust. Indeed, the 
cannon are put on the ‘*‘ serap iron” list 
in the Custom House papers. These 
historic old pieces have been secured for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair. One of 
the naval officers who was detailed for 
work in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition, found the relics at one of 
the West Indian islands. Tradition 
and substantial proof showed that the 
cannon had been used in a fort erected 
by Columbus’ son, and that they were 
brought from Spain with Columbus’ 
fleet. Theruins of the fort are still to 
be seen. 





Don’t Fail to read allof page 10i. 
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Getting Bees Out of Supers. 
—Mr. Alfred Rusbridge, of Chichester, 
England, author of a book on “ Bee- 
Keeping; Plain and Practical,” sent us, 
on June 23, 1892, the following about 
removing honey from the hives, and 
getting the bees out of the surplus ar- 
rangements, which will be very timely 
now : 


Favored by the fine spell of genial 
weather prevailing since the flowering 
time of the fragrant hawthorn, or May- 
flower, bees are filling the supersin a 
manner alike creditable to their habits 
of industry and perseverance, and grati- 
fying to their owner. To an enthusias- 
tic apiarist, whether he be a novice or a 
veteran, a pile of well-filled supers on 
the hivesin his own apiary, is a sight 
delightful to contemplate; the whole 
process of comb-building—so wonderfully 
and beautifully done—being expedi- 
tiously and most artistically ‘‘ executed 
on the premises” by his own staff of 
exceedingly clever artisans, good temp- 
lars one and all, who toil merrily in 
their vocation, the livelong day, week 
by week the season through, without 
pay, and without any thought of strik- 
ing for an eight-hour working-day ! 


My aim is to show the inexperienced 
bee-keeper in the simplest possible man- 
ner, how to dispossess his bees of their 
surplus honey, stored in the supers, 
without trouble, and, what is more to 
the purpose, without danger of getting 
stung in the process. 

In the height of summer, the best time 
for removing supers from the hives is 
either early in the morning, say before 
8 o’clock, or, if this time of day be not 
convenient, late in the afternoon. Let 
us take our station at the rear of the 
hive to be operated upon. ° Don veil and 
gloves, and you are sting proof. A few 
simple articles are requisite, é. e., fumi- 
gator, Aston’s bee-trap, attached toa 
shallow wooden tray, and four wedges, 
each nine inches long by an inch broad, 
tapering from an inch in thickness to a 
point. Shorter wedges are very liable 
to slip in the process. 


The fumigator being in readiness, we 
first of all pry the supers gently up from 
their attachment to the top of the hive 
(a putty knife is most suitable for the 
purpose) sufficiently toinsert the wedges 
at the corners. These we gradually push 
in, meanwhile briskly plying the fumi- 
gator around to drive the bees inwards. 
Alarmed at the sudden invasion of 





smoke, they are rushing panic-stricken 
from the top of the hives downwards 
into the brood-combs. A few seconds 
pass, and the whole pile, 60 pounds 
weight at least, is then lifted bodily off, 
and placed on top of the tray close by. 
The only outlet from this is through the 
bee-trap attached to the side. Tiny 
slips of tale close its half-dozen aper- 
tures. These yield to the slightest 
pressure from the inside, and once out- 
side the bees cannot possibly re-enter. 


If the queen is notin the supers (and 
she is generally absent, as a rule), the 
bees soon miss her and become excited, 
and commence humming loudly. Ere 
long they fairly stream out of the out- 
lets of the bee-trap. By the evening, or 
the next morning, as it may be, the 
super is cleared of every bee. 


But, on the other hand, if the queen 
chance to be present in the supers at 
the time—which contingency may pos- 
sibly happen, say once in a dozen in- 
stances—the bees are then very loth to 
quit. In this case, allow the supers to 
remain undisturbed on the tray for 
another day, by which time the major 
portion of the bees will have quitted it 
for the purpose of their usual daily 
foraging in the fields, entering the hive 
(and not the supers) on their return 
home. Apply to the latter a little extra 
fumigation, after which carefully re- 
move the honey-combs, one by one, and 
as soon as the queen is seen (her majesty 
is easily recognized by her long, taper- 
ing body) gently brush her off with a 
feather at the hive entrance. 

It is well to have an empty super in 
readiness close at hand (unless the sea- 
son is over), to replace the filled ones as 
soon as the latter are removed, as, dur- 
ing the honey-gathering season every 
day is of importance. 

The material which I invariably use 
for fumigating purposes, consists of 
a sugar-bag previously well cleansed 
and dried, cut up, and rolled into pieces 
the size of sausage. It is very effective, 
perfectly harmless to the bees, and 
leaves no unpleasant odor behind. 





In June more than 90,000 people, 
or a daily average of 3,000, visited the 
World’s Fair grounds and paid 25 cents 
each to see the sights. The largest at- 
tendance on any one day was 12,088, 
on May 29. 
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Be Sure to read offer on page 101. 
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The Axe-Covered Grindstone. 





Though ye _ to my heart are some scenes in 
my -t 
Which fond recotiantians present to my view, 
One ber I renner that brought me no 
But Fent ~y ni childhood an indigo hue. 
How awful when sneaking away from my 
mother, 
As down to the creek with my tackie I fled, 
To hear father’s voice, ‘‘One good turn needs 
another ; 
Come, turn at the grindstone that hangs by 
the shed.” 


The old crooked grindstone, 
The wobbling old grindstone, 
The old squeaking grindstone that hung by 
the shed. 














Ab, many’s the hour I’ve turned it and 
grunted, 
For it be the millstone that burdened me 







dow 
While nuts were to gather, and squirrels to be 
te 





unted, 
There was always an axe or a scythe to be 
ground, 
It ge was oiled, and was hard in the turn- 







* only grease of the elbow it needs,” father 


said, 
And the handle would often slip off without 
warning, 
And instantly tumble me heels over head. 
The old dented wry ce wna 
The worn ante —— 
It gathered no moss as it hung by the shed. 
‘This stone,” father said, “like earth turns 
on its axes, 
But comparison failson the matter of force.” 
I said, ae Though the speed of the earth ne’er 
relax 
I e - sure it would stop "neath those axes of 














ours.’ 
The nicks tt they were deep in the axeor the 
atchet, 
And father bore on till sweat dropped from 
his head ; 

If r d pause to put water on them I’d catch it. 
Watch the crank and keep on with the 
motion,”’ he said. 

Oh, that old shady grindstone, 
That slow-grinding grindstone, 

That Reape By grindstone that hung by 

es 










Yes, oor co omy heart are some scenes of my 
c 
The po omy the cider. the neighbor’s peach 
trees, 
The school-hours 1 pleasantly passed in the 


wood, 
And the honey I stole unbeknown to the 







ees, 
But that circular horror, whose motion was 
rotary, 









To-day makes my anger all fi head, 
And I’m a go and make to the 
no 
That 1 —i hy ground dull by that stone by the 
That lop-sided grindstone, 
That old hated grindstone, 
That confounded guldetone that hung by 
the shed. —Western Plowman. 












Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subseriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 

















California Bee-Keepers are 
about to receive some deserved recogrni- 
tion at the hands of the Government. 
Mr. C. N. Wilson, in the Rural Califor- 
nian for July, writes thus concerning 
the prospects in that line: 

** At last the State University officers 
are giving some attention to apiculture, 
and a good beginning in scientific bee- 
keeping will, no doubt, soon be made at 
the University. So far.as we know, 
none of its officers, either regents or 
faculty, have any practical experience 
in apiculture, and it may be necessary 
to do as has been done at the Michigan 
State University; that is, secure the 
services of a practical bee-keeper to take 
charge of the work; that institution has 
an apiary of its own, and Mr. J. H. Lar- 
rabee, an experienced bee-master, i3 in 
charge. Prof. A. J. Cook has hereto- 
fore given much attention to the work 
in the apiary, and written and published 
a work on bee-keeping that isa cradit 
alike to himself and the institution with 
which he is connected. His experiments 
have been of great value, so much. so 
thatthe Department of Agriculture at 
Washington has given the matter at- 
tention, and now the expenses at the 
University are provided for wholly, or 
in part, by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

‘*TIf the expense to our University is 
an item in the account, it is possible we 
may induce the Agricultural Depart- 
ment todo as much at least for api- 
arian interests on this coast as has been, 
or will be done by it east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

**Our climatic conditions and indigen- 
ous growths of nectar-producing plants 
are in most respects different from any- 
thing in the East, and a different line of 
experiments are required to get at the 
best results. At any rate, the Univer- 
sity officers will take some action.” 








When You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


PRASAD ES 


Pomis tf Seervit trea one Hie 


Query 828.—How many pounds of bees- 
wax can be rendered out of the combs of one 
dovetailed hive, with a solar wax extractor? 
—Subscriber. 





Various amounts, according to age, 
condition, etc.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


With old combs I do not think you 
will get more than one pound.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


From one to two pounds, according to 
age and condition of combs.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


If new combs, perhaps 2 pounds; if 
very old comb, not over 4% pound.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


I have never used a solar extractor ; 
probably from 14 to 2 pounds.—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON. 


Ido notknow. Much would depend 
upon the age and condition of the 
combs.—M. MAKIN. 


It depends upon how many combs, 
what size of combs, and how old they 
are.—DADANT & SON. 


About one pound from an eight-frame 
Langstroth hive (whether dovetailed or 
not).—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


One pound, more or less, depending 
somewhat upon the age of the combs, 
and the thoroughness of work.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

I do not know, as I never tried it. I 
should think about one pound, or a little 
more, would come out of eight combs.— 
Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


It depends upon the state of the 
combs. If in a good condition, about 
two pounds. If filled with pollen, co- 
coons, etc., if you get 44 pound you will 
do well.—G. M. DooLrrrLe. 


That would depend upon the age of 
the combs. Old combs with the cells 
filled with the cocoons of the larve of 
the bees will not yield as much wax as 
new combs.—J. P. H. Brown. 


That will depend upon whether foun- 
dation is used, if it is light or heavy, or 
whether the comb is made by the bees ; 
the more brood there has been reared, 
the less wax can be secured.—A. B. 
MASON. 





I do not know. I never used the 
dovetailed hive, or the solar wax ex- 
tractor. This question is not very clear. 
You do not say how many stories high— 
there may be 10, 20 or 80 combs.—E. 
FRANCE. 


I once rendered a lot of such combs in 
a wax extractor, and got very near two 
pounds from eight combs, on the aver- 
age, and I suppose a ‘‘ solar” would do 
as well. But combs are not alike.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 


«I have never tested the matter, but I 
do not see why more or less could be 
taken from a ‘‘dovetailed” than from 
any other hive. As nothing is said 
about size, the query reminds me of 
‘*the old chestnut,” viz.: ‘** How big is 
a piece of chalk ?”—J. hk. Ponp. 


All that there isin it, which will de- 
pend upon the completeness of the 
combs. A large solar wax extractor, 
suchas Mr. Larrabee now has in the 
College apiary, is a most excellent ad- 


|, junct to any bee equipment. The one 


here is mounted on two old tricycle 
wheels, and is very convenient.—A. J. 
Cook. 


Your question is too indefinite to haz- 
ard ananswer. You do not give the 
size and number of the combs, and I 
know of no hive in general use that is 
put together with the joint known by 
mechanics as ‘‘ dovetailed work.” I have 
noticed, when rendering combs with my 
solar wax extractor, that combs of the 
Langstroth size will yield from 2% to 8 
ounces of clean wax per comb. Combs 
of the same size vary considerably in the 
amountof wax they contain; some sets 
of combs of the Langstroth size average 
over 3 ounces per comb.—G. W. Drem- 
AREE. 


Much more will depend upon the age 
of the combs than upon whether the 
hive was dovetailed or nailed together. 
You will do well to get about one pound 
from an eight-frame hive of ordinary 
combs.—EDITors. 


a ep © ee 


Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the library of every 
bee-keeper ; and in the way we offer it 
on page 101,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present. 


Read our great offer on page 101. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


er APRS TNS NS Na Nae ha al al Mel Tele es eens teehee Mal tal Sete Ne 


uit-Raising with Bee-Culture, Etc 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





I have been asked some questions, 
which I will answer in the Bre Jour- 
NAL. 

Question—As bee-keeping, or the 
profits from the same, seem to be uncer- 
tain of late years, how would it do to 
combine small fruit-raising with the 
same ? 

Answer—There is Only one part of the 
small fruit-raising that can be combined 
with bee-keeping to advantage, accord- 
ing to my opinion. Of course, I would 
advise all to raise enough small fruits to 
supply the needs of the family, but if 
sufficient fruit is raised to make a finan- 
cial suecess out of the sale of the fruit, 
the financial part of bee-keeping will 
suffer just in proportion as the financial 
part of the fruit increases, as the pick- 
ing and marketing of the fruit comes 
right ata time when the bees need the 
most attention. If the bees are properly 
attended to, the fruit will be neglected, 
and if the fruitis properly attended to 
the bees would be neglected. 

But there is a part of the small-fruit 
business which can be made profitable 
in connection with the bee-business, and 
that is the sale of plants. As this part 
of it comes in early spring, so far as 
digging and shipping plants is concerned, 
it does not interfere in the least with the 
bees, for at that time they are in the 
cellar, or require little if any attention 
when out-doors. 

Then, again, the rooting and caring 
for the plants comes mainly in August, 
after the hurry with the bees is over, so 
that it can be done about as well as not, 
by the man who wishes to economize al! 
of his time, while the covering and fix- 
ing for winter comes at a time when 
there is nothing at all, practically 
speaking, to do with the bees. 

That this plant business, as above, 
can be made quite profitable will be 
seen, when I say that, with very little 
effort, I did a business on this alone a 
few years ago, amounting to $150 a 
year. When I gave up the subscription 
business, I dropped plant-selling also, 
being obliged to do less work along these 
lines after the care of my father’s estate 
fell upon me. 





Notwithstanding what I have said 
about the plant business above, if I were 
to choose any business to go with bee- 
keeping, it would certainly be farming, 
for the reason that this gives steady 
employment nearly all the year, es- 
pecially where stock is raised. At the 
times where more is to be done along 
both lines than the bee-keeper could 
attend to, a man capable of doing farm 
work could be hired very easily; while 
hired help along other lines, which would 
be satisfactory, is something not easily 
obtained. 


SWARMING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 


Question—Last year I was troubled 
with excessive swarming, and it seeraed 
to me that some co!onies of bees swarmed 
without queens. Do bees ever swarm 
without a queen to go with them ? 

Answer—Most of the authorities say 
No, and so I weuld have once said, but 
to my certain knowledge I had one 
swarm that came out without any queen 
with them. It happened on this wise : 

Early one morning I wished to use a 
queen, and so went to a hive which had 
arather smallish colony of bees in it, 
and took away the queen they had. 
From a change of queens, made a few 
days before, this colony had only sealed 
brood from the previous queen, and only 
eggs from the queen now took away. 
Near noon of this day several swarms 
issued together, and circling around 
came over this hive from which I took 
the queen in the morning, and very 
much to my surprise this colony began 
to swarm, and to all appearances issued 
the same as any swarm having a queen. 

I then thought, and still continue to 
think, that these bees knew that there 
were several queens in the air, and not 
being satisfied with the condition their 
hive was left in, they swarmed out 
similar to bees doin early spring when 
they get in a demoralized condition. 


PREVENTION OF AFTER-SWARMS. 


Question—Will the cutting out of all 
queen-cells but one prevent after- 
swarms? Last year I did this on sev- 
eral colonies, and then I had them 
swarm out until there was hardly a 
quart of bees left. 

Answer—The trouble here was, that 
the queen-cells were not cut at the right 
time, for the cutting of queen-cells can 
be done so as to make a success of it, or 
acomplete failure. By the old plan of 
waiting five or six days after swarming, 
or from the time a queen has been taken 
away from a colony, it was nearly 
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always a failure, for in this case the 
bees have plenty of larve that were 
still convertable into queens, and the 
question of swarming was only delayed 
a few days longer; and as this delay 
only gave them more strength, of course 
they would swarm all the more. 

Years ago when I tried this plan in 
proving what was correct in the 
‘* books,” and what was not, I so cut the 
cells in a good colony five days after it 
had swarmed, when eleven days later, 
or sixteen days, dating from the issue of 
a prime swarm, a rousing second swarm 
issued. 

Leaving them clustered on the limb, 
I opened the old hive, and by actual 
count there were 39 queen-cells in that 
hive which were built after I ecut them 
out, the one left when cutting out before 
having been destroyed, and most of 
these had queens just ready to gnaw 
out. These were all clipped off, the 
queens in them being destroyed, and 
the swarm returned, with no swarming 
afterward. 

From this I learned to wait eight days 
in case where a swarm had issued, and 
twelve days where the queen had been 
taken away, when, as a rule, the first 
young queen would be hatched, when a 
sure thing is made of it, both as to no 
more cells being built, and also in know- 
ing that the colony would have a young 
queen, neither of which is sure by the 
old method. 

In cutting cells at any time, it is 
always best to shake the bees off each 
comb as it is inspected, otherwise some 
cell is liable to be missed, in which case 
swarming is sure to result. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


—_—_— > + oe; 


Young Queens as Drone-Layers. 


Ww. Cc. 


FRAZIER. 


The communication on page 46 is 
interesting, but there are a few things 
in it to which I must take exception. 


I am certain that I have had queens 
swarm naturally and not be superseded 
for more than a year after. However, 
as Ido not let my bees swarm, I will 
leave this to some other to answer. But 
to the assertion, ‘* Again, when a queen 
begins to fail, she begins to lay drone- 
eggs—a young queen never does.” This 
I do not find to be correct. I have 20 
young queens reared this season, whose 
worker progeny has not yet hatched, 
that have some of them more than a 
brood-comb full of capped drone-brood. 





It depends much upon the condition of 
the colony about the queen laying drone- 
eggs; these had been queenless long 
enough for all brood to be capped, and 
all drone-brood was destroyed; the 
young queens layed the brood-combs 
full of eggs as they cime to them, and 
where there was drone-comb they filled 
it the same as the worker-comb. 

In my colonies there is now but one 
queen that has not been reared this 
season; nearly all have had their queens 
‘* shipped ” 24 days or more. Not ten 
of them have young bees hatched from 
this season’s queens to-day, and I be- 
lieve there is capped drone-brood, more 
or less, in 40 of them. 

Atlantic, lowa, July 9, 1892. 


Pio, H. W, Wiley and Bee-Keepers, 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


DEAR Eprirors :—Excuse me if I take 
considerable space in your excellent 
paper regarding a matter which is of no 
small interest to bee-keepers, and which 
well merits careful consideration. 

In 1881, Prof. H. W. Wiley published 
an article in the Popular Science Monthly 
(Vol. XIX, page 252) in which occurred 
the following words: 

**In commercial honey, which is en- 
tirely free from bee-mediation, the comb 
is made of paraffine, and filled with pure 
glucose, by appropriate machinery. This 
honey for whiteness and beauty rivals 
the celebrated white clover honey of 
Vermont, but can be sold at an immense 
profit at one-half the price.” 

Of course, this was entirely a fabrica- 
tion. As our best informed bee-keepers 
knew then, and as thorough investiga- 
tion has proved since, there was not a 
shadow of truth in any part of the 
statement. Yet Prof. Wiley had had 
the statement from an able, candid 
scientist, and believed it wholly true. 
He thought he was telling the truth, 
and, as is his wont, he put it in an inter- 
esting, not to say humorous, setting: 

This article was widely copied, and 
from the well-recognized ability and 
high standing of its author as a chemisi, 
it was generally believed. In these days 
of wonderful inventions, we can hardly 
blame either Prof. Wiley, or his readers, 
for such credulity. . Thus the influence 
of the article was great, and its effect 
very serious to the bee-keeping interests. 
Bee-keepers had their comb honey re- 
fused, over and over, with the taunt 
that it was artificial. 
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Thus bee-keepers were hurt, and often, 
I dare say, indignant. They saw their 
business unjustly suffering, and seemed 
powerless to prevent the wrong. Prof. 
Wiley knew nothing of this, and so, 
when convinced of his mistake, would 
only regard it asa harmless error. Could 
he have known the real facts, I believe 
he would have been quickest to retract 
and correct. 

Our bee-papers knowing, as Prof. 
Wiley could not know, the injury which 
the business had suffered, attacked Prof. 
Wiley in no mild fashion ; in fact, about 
the most energetic language possible 
was fade use of to designate his wrong 
doings. This led to Prof. Wiley’s article 
in the Indiana Farmer. He had sup- 
posed the narration more of a joke than 
anything else, and so, misinterpreting 
the action of the bee-keepers, he did not 
reply, as he certainly would have done, 
had he appreciated the true state of the 
case. He had’re@eived no word or letter 
from any bee-keeper, but had only seen 
these attacks, and as he could not pos- 
sibly understand the righteous indigna- 
tion of bee-keepers, he penned the un- 
fortunate letter to the Indiana Farmer. 

Prof. Wiley regarded the attacks as 
violent and uncalied for, and so replied 
to the Whole matter as though it were a 
joke—not a matter touching the real 
interest and prosperity of bee-keepers. 
Most of us mistook his phrase ‘‘ Scien- 
tific pleasantry.” We supposed that he 
meant that he published the first article 
as a joke, and not asa truth. On the 
other hand, when he published his first 
article he believed it wholly true, and of 
such interest that it would create won- 
der and provoke interest and merriment, 
hence his expression. Thus we see Prof. 
Wiley has not been untruthful, nor has 
he been even disingenuous. 

Since these letters, Prof. Wiley has 
issued two Reports on honey adultera- 
tion. Without the least doubt, both of 
these Reports were the result of careful 
analyses, and as skillfully made as the 
present chemical methods will permit. 
If not wholly reliable, it is only because 
of the complex nature of honeys, and the 
want of sufficient research, and of conse- 
quent reliable methods for such analyses. 

Prof. Wiley’s Reports make it still 
more evident that extracted honey is 
largely adulterated, and so are most 
valuable. I regard Byron Walker as a 
very sincere friendof every bee-keeper 
in showing that wholesale adulteration 
is carried on ig Detroit and Chicago. 
Prof. Wiley is helping on this good work. 
Adulteration of extracted honey is ex- 
tensive. Let us hunt out the wrong 





doers. Prof. Wiley is helping us to do it. 
Now, what every bee-keeper should 
desire is, that we know just who is adul- 
terating ; and, to do this, we must have 
accurate methods to detect adulteration. 
Prof. Wiley will take hold with all his 
energy, backed up by the aid of the 
Government, to help us in securing such 
methods if they are not now in existence. 
He has no desire to do ought, to in any 
way injure the honest producer. He is 
very desirous to bring every adulterator 
—every abettor of fraud—into sure and 
speedy condemnation. 

Therefore, brother bee-keepers, I urge 
in deference to our best interests, and to 
fairness tone of our ablest and most 
gentlemanly scientists, that we desist 
from any further criticism or attack 
upon the mistakes of the past; that we 
do not demean ourselves by further ref- 
erence to the ‘* Wiley lie,” or ‘‘ scientific 
pleasantry,” but gratefully accept Prof. 
Wiley’s promise of aid; and together 
work (and I believe it will be success- 
fully) to throttle this horrid demon of 
fraud and dishonesty. 

I wish to say that I have had full and 
extensive correspondence with Prof. 
Wiley in relation to this matter, and so 
I am sure that he is not misrepresented 
here in relation to it. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


[Prof. Wiley is invited to further cor- 
roborate Prof. Cook’s statements as to 
his (Prof. Wiley’s) being anxious to 
sincerely aid bee-keepers in detecting 
adulterators of honey, by announcing 
such fact in the Bee JOURNAL, over his 
own signature; and also, we think, 
though somewhat late, it would help 
matters very much if he should now 
acknowledge his error in making the 
statement referred to by Prof. Cook, in 
1881, and make suitable apology to 
bee-keepers for the same. 

It seems to us, that such would be the 
honorable and manly thing to do, as it 
demeans no man to admit making mis- 
statements unconsciously, and ask par- 
don for the same when proven damaging, 
as that is merely another way of saying 
that he is wiser now than before mak- 
ing such misstatements. In fact, it 
appears to us that such would be the 
only really conscientious way to conduct 
one’s self after unfortunately being in 
such a position.—EDIrors. | 
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Standard Section’Should Hold 16 Ounces, 


BUCKMASTER. 





Cc. L. 





On page 771, of the Bez JouRNAL for 
June 9, 1892, I find the criticisms of 
Mr. C. B. Jenks on the standard size of 
sections as advocated by me on page 
670. 

Mr. Jenks assumes that there is a 
standard section, and the people are 
familiar with that standard. This is 
not exactly true: yet, I know that the 
44x44, of five different widths, is 
very familiar in the market, and I be- 
lieve the 7-to-the-foot is the most fre- 
quently found. I have never used this 
size, but I do not believe it will contain, 
when separators are used, more than 
9/14 of one pound. There are five of 
these sizes in the market, and they 
are all called ‘‘ pound boxes” by the 
grocerymen, and are sold as such. Now, 
if all thecomb honey werein the 44x- 
4% section, there would still be no 
standard; and, many times, the narrow. 
sections would be substituted for the 
wider ones. 

It is a well-known fact that the pro- 
ducer of comb honey must sell his honey 
to the wholesale dealer.» The crates of 
honey are placed upon the scales, and 
after deducting the weightof the crates, 
the producer receives the price of the 
net honey. Do you see thatit does not 
make any difference to the” producer 
whether his sections are full weight or 
short? But when theconsumer, having 
bought of the retail grocer, weighs a 
section, and finds it short, he says, 
‘* What a fraud the bee-keeper is !” 

I see Prof. H. W. Wiley, in Bulletin 
No. 13, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says that he was 
not able to find a full-weight package 
of comb honey among _the very great 
numbers analyzed by the Division of 
Chemistry. While I feel that the Pro- 
fessor is a little too severe on some of 
our honey-producers, yet I believe he 
has told the truth about the packages 
of comb honey, and I believe that Bulle- 
tin No. 13 willdoa great dealof good 
in the direction of establishing a stan- 
dard package that will hold what it is 
sold for. The bee-keepers’ associations 
of the United States should do some- 
thing to establish a one-pound section. 


The difficulty of making the change 
from the 4%4x4¥% section to a standard 
16-ounce section I wish to explain. 

This can be easily done by adding to 
the height without changing the thick- 
ness. This amount can be found bya 





proportion, e.g.: Assuming the 44x- 
4144x1% holds % of a pound, we have 
%:1::44in.:xin. From this we 
have x—5% inches, which is the height 
of the 44%x1 to hold a full pound. 
This will add 1 5-12 inches to the 
height of the super. The putting on of 
this strip is the only expense of the 
change—about 244 cents each. All the 
other furniture will do just as it is. 


I think I have shown how the change 
from a short weight to a standard, hon- 
est 16-ounce package can be made with 
very little expense. This section being 
oblong, will easily distinguish it from 
those now sold; it will soon be sought 
for in the market, and the producer of 
it will be known as an honest man— 
‘*The noblest work of God.” 

Columbia, Mo. 





The Clipping of Queens’ Wings. 


EUGENE SECOR. 








I have had some experience this sea- 
son that leads me to decided views on 
this subject. In years gone by I have 
practiced clipping, and the only reason 
Ican give for discontinuing iteis the 
time it takes to go through the apiary 
and perform the operation. I can see 
no other objection to it. I believe the 
queens live just as long, are never 
superseded by the bees because of it, 
and for record purposes are more val- 
uable than perfect-winged queens.. And 
when some swarms will persist in going 
to the top of the tallest tree in our yard 
(30 or 40 feet high), as they often do, I 
wish every queen in the lot was under 
easy control. 

Some one may say, ‘‘ Use queen-traps 
and catch them as they come out.” 
These have never given me the satisfac- 
tion I could desire. If we knew with 
any degree of certainty when a prime 
swarm would issue, so that we should 
not have to obstruct the hive so long, 
they would do very well, barring their 
cost. The automatic swarm-hiver is 
another invention along the same line, 
and open to the same objections in a 
greater degree, and I have my doubts of 
its practicability. 

The swarm-hiver, such as B. Taylor 
uses, will be a good thing, I believe, but 
of course there must be an attendant 
present to use it promptly, or that. will 
be a failure. It is not always possible 
to have a person const&ntly in the yard 
during the swarming season. In a small 
apiary it would hardly pay to hire, and 
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the proprietor is often some distance 
away. 

After practicing several methods other 
than clipping the wings of thé queens, I 
am compelled to confess that I like the 
latter. Another argument in its favor 
is the certainty that swarms will not 
decamp. It will out-wit some of the 
wise ones who put out decoy hives to 
catch their neighbors’ bees. 

Of course, to get the full benefit of the 
system of clipped queens, the apiary 
willhave tobe so managed as to avoid 
after-swarms, as the young queens go 
further and alight higher than old ones, 

With the Heddon method of hiving 
and after manipulation, after-swarms 
are reduced to the minimum. 

Forest City, Iewa. 





Late Season, Empty Combs, Ete. 


Cc. H. DIBBERN. 


The bee season, as well as all other 
seasons, is very late. During the cold 
weather in May we resorted to every 
method we could think of to induce the 
bees to build up, but it was a discourag- 
ing business. The feed we gave them 
only seemed to stimulate them to fly, 
when many would succumb to the cold, 
and never return. Now, what we have 
saved from the wreck are doing much 
better, and are building up very fast, 
and by the time clover is at its best, we 
hope to have most of the colonies boom- 
ing. 

SELF-HIVERS FOR SWARMS. 


When we returned from the out-apiary 
a neighbor told us that while we were 
absent, we lost a fine swarm, as they 
had settled in a tree, but in a short time 
had disappeared. We had already 
noticed that one of the hives with our 
latest self-hiver on had swarmed. and 
when we answered that we knew that, 
and also where the swarm had gone, the 
lady seemed greatly puzzled. Then we 
told her about the hiver, and how nicely 
it is working for us this year. 


We have had but few swarms so far, 
but we are just delighted with it. No 
more climbing of tall trees, with rope 
and ladder for us! We are getting good, 
fair-sized swarms, and by a little after 
manipulation, can fix them up just right. 
For another year we expect to have our 
hiver and system so perfect, that any 
farmer can use it successfully. What a 
relief this will be to the overworked 
farmer's wife and daughters, who in 





addition to their numerous cares and 
duties, are constantly cautioned to 
‘* watch the bees.” Yes, and how many 
swarms will it save, that under the old 
plan, were soon over the hills and far 
away. Yes, sir, it is a success, and will 
surely revolutionize the industry. 


TAKING CARE OF EMPTY COMBS. 


What bothers us more than anything 
else is to take care of all the extra comb. 
We would like to save all, to hive the 
issuing swarms on, but the moths are 
getting pretty numerous, and so we 
will be compelled to render many into 
wax. At home we are trying the cold- 
water cure for the moth, with very good 
results. We have a tank near the 
honey house, and whenever we see a 
comb infected, we submerge it, for two 
or three hours, and that fixes them until 
more eggs are laid, but by keeping a 
good watch they can be kept down. At 
an out-apiary we have not time to treat 
them in that way, and have resorted to 
fumigation with sulphur in the bee-cave. 
Somehow we never did succeed very well 
with sulphur on brood-comb. We will 
try again, however, and give them a 
good dose of it. 


LATEST BEE-ESCAPE DEVICE. 


Well, what about the bee-escape ? 
Really, our bees have been ‘ escaping ” 
so fast of late that we have had no great 
need of it. The weather has been so 
unfavorable, and the season so late, 
that'we have not yet been able to make 
all the test we wish before making our 
latest device known. We have an abid- 
ing faith, however, that it is all that 
can be desired, and far ahead of any- 
thing now out. If thereis any honey 
crop. to be harvested, we expect to be 
there with our bee-escape. 

We have several! other devices that we 
are experimenting with this year, and 
if we gain nothing else, we will gain 
some useful knowledge. 


FAIR CROP OF HONEY EXPECTED. 


According to all the latest bee-papers 
received, no great amount of surplus 
honey has been secured anywhere in the 
United States up todate. The season 
is generally very late, but with fair 
weather there is no reason why a fair 
crop of nice white clover honey should 
not yet be gathered. As the season is 
late in opening, it is reasonable to expect 
it to extend beyond the usual time. We 
have just returned from a visit to our 
out-apiary, and found the white clover 
coming outin fine shape. Some of the 
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hillsides have the appearance of being 
covered with snow. Thestrong colonies 
are also commencing operations in the 
sections. 

Notwithstanding all our losses and 
drawbacks on account of the weather, 
we fully believe that we will secure a 
very fair crop of honey. If we do not 
secure it, then there issomething wrong 
over which we have no control. Like 
producing a crop of anything else, we 
should do well our part, and trust the 
balance to the promise that ‘* seed-time 
and harvest shall not fail on the earth.” 


DECOY HIVES FOR STRAY SWARMS. 


Farmers and small bee-keepers usually 
lose quite a percentage of their swarms. 
These early swarms are the very bees 
that should gather the surplus crop, and 
the loss of them seriously affects the 
profits of the business. Our new swarmer 
and system, that we are now perfecting, 
promises to solve this problem com- 
pletely. Then bee-keeping will be re- 
lieved of one of its chief sources of 
anxiety. But while so many swarms 
are flying around loose over the country, 
why not catch a few of them by means 
of decoy hives? If you have any old 
hives on hand, no matter if they are 
mere boxes, or even nail-kegs will do, 
put them up in good-sized trees in the 
woods. Also scatter a few through the 
orchard, or any place where the bees 
will be apt to find. 


A comb.or two, placed in the decoys, 
is a great inducement for swarms to 
take possession of them, and it is sur- 
prising how many of the decoys will find 
occupants during the.swarming time. 
We manage every year to catch a num- 
ber in this way, and while some may be 
our own, we feel sure that we catch 
more than we lose by desertion. 


HAVE EVERYTHING NICE AND CLEAN. 


If you are using hives full of comb on 
which the bees have died, to hive 
swarms in, be sure they are reasonably 
cleansed of dead bees and bad combs, 
also that they are not hopelessly in- 
fested bye moth. Better melt up all 
such combs, and hive on nice sheets of 
foundation. In fact, it will pay to use 
good, heavy foundation to poor comb of 
any kind. 

When surplus sections are put on the 
hives, be sure they are nice and clean, 
and that the foundation will not drop 
down as soon as the bees begin to hang 
on it. Better goa little slow, and have 
all in nice shape.—Western Plowman. 

Rock Island Co., Ills. 





surfeit Among Bees that were Starved, 


E. STRONG. 


On page 9, I notice that Prof. Cook 
has given a little time to the study of a 
nameless or strange disease, of which 
there has been great complaint, for some 
years. He pronounces it a condition 
rather than a disease, and closes with 
this shrewd observation: ‘* The appear- 
ance suggests a very meager diet.” 

I think he is right. I have for some- 
time regarded this trouble as surfeit, | 
caused by bees being too suddenly ‘‘ fed” 
when in a starving condition, and gorg- 
ing themselves with too heavy and con- 
centrated a syrup, or with old honey not 
sufficiently thinned. 

My bees bave not escaped this trouble, 
and doubtless all, at times, have had a 
touch of it. It is far from a pleasant 
sight, in the early part of the season, to 
see hundreds of bees, young and healthy, 
crawling away from the hive to die, 
slowly. Some will be two days in dying. 
A few seem to recover. I picked up half 
a tea-cupful before a hive, and took 
them in by the stove, and left them to 
warm up. They soon ‘‘ came to,” and 
were crawling all over, and you would 
say, ‘*‘ Put them into the hive, and they 
would be all right.” Butin a short time 
they again came out into the grass to 
die. This shows that they are not 
chilled bees, although they act some 
like it. 

They look and act as though they 
might be poisoned by fruit-spraying. I 
thought so this year, but as we have 
been told that bees are probably not 
poisoned by spraying, I looked into the 
matter more closely. 

Well, the previous day I overhauled a 
dozen colonies. It was the close of the 
fruit-bloom, and the wet, cold ground 
was white under the apple-trees. I 
selected such colonies as looked hungry, 
and the first five did not have one pound 
of honey, all put together, and one col- 
ony gave the flat buzz of starvation. 


In feeding them I gave extracted 
honey, undiluted. Of the 5 colonies 
fed, only 2 were hungry enough to be 
sick. A few bees came out that night, 
but the next morning a great many 
were out, and this continued for nearly 
a week. No other colonies were sick. 
If it were poison, a few bees, at least, 
would be seen at other hives. ‘These 
colonies were all strong, and full of 
brood, and this had taken all the honey. 

In some of the published complaints, 
I see that this trouble followed the feed- 
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ing of starving bees. Perhaps the same 
would be true of other cases, if all the 
conditions were given. It might bea 
suitable subject for the “£xperiment 
Station to determine, how near starved 
bees must be, to become gorged ; and 
also how thin the food should be to pre- 
vent the surfeit. Of course, if not suffi- 
ciently starved, no surfeit will occur. 
But this year many colonies starved 
to death long after the pollen season 
opened, and the combs were sipplied 
with pollen when there was nothing else. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., July 6, 1892. 


DO OE 


Honey and Bees in a Tree, 


G. 0. COUVILLON. 





About two weeks ago I found a colony 
of wild bees in an old oak-tree, and 
noticing ® great number of bees coming 
in and out of a hole ina large limb of 
the tree, in active duty, which generally 
indicates a good supply of honey, I con- 
cluded to fel) the tree and see what 
treasure there was in it, and at the same 
time try to capture the bees. 

Accordingly, next morning, with vol- 
unteer aid from several of my friends, 
eager to have a taste of the nectar, we 
soon had the giant tree down on the 
ground. With bee-veils and plenty of 
smoke, we soon had access to their sweet 
treasure, and, unmindful of a few stings 
from as many enraged bees, we succeed- 
ed in getting about 40 pounds of good 
comb honey, and enough brood-comb to 
fill five Langstroth frames. 

The next morning, seeing the bees 
clustered in the cavity of the limb, I 
concluded, if possible, to hive them. 


I brought two empty hives, each with 
a well-filled frame of honey, brood and 
eggs, which I took from other hives in 
my apiary, with all the other frames 
filled with comb foundation. With a 
soup-ladle I managed to scoop up the 
bees, and divide them as equally as pos- 
sible in each hive. They are now work- 
ing vigorously, and seem well pleased 
with their change of abode. I was suc- 
cessful enough to capture the queen 
(whose wing I clipped), and gave her to 
one colony, and furnished the other with 
one from a nucleus colony. 


SQUIRREL AND SCREECH-OWL SKELETONS. 


At the bottom of the cavity in the tree, 
and covered with dry leaves, decayed 
wood and moss, were the skeletons of a 
squirrel and a screech-owl, with egg- 
shells (doubtless from the screech-ow)). 








I was puzzled to know how the unfortu- 
nate inmates found their way in, as the 
only entrances were two small holes, 
about one inch in diameter. Then how 
did they getin there? Presumably they 
used it as their winter quarters, and 
either the hole became too small for 
their exit, or they were suddenly be- 
sieged by the bees, and stung to death. 
Carencro, La., June 29, 1892. 





—— 


Italian Vs. Black Bees, Ee. 


CHARLES E. FALKNER. 








I notice there are still a few that up- 
hold the common black bee, as being 
superior to the Italians. I wonder if 
they ever had a good colony of pure 
Italians, and gave them the same 
chance they did their blacks. If the 
black bees were better honey gatherers 
than the Italians, why did the majority 
of the practical bee-keepers Italianize 
them in order to get rid of them? I say 
the majority, but should have said about 
all the bee-keepers. 

Ten years ago it was not uncommon 
to go through the country and find two- 
thirds of the bees blacks, and now you 
would scarcely find any blacks at all. 
The only time that I can compare the 
blacks with the Italians, is ina year 
like the present one—when we have to 
feed them. I find that the blacks eat 
just as much syrup, and gather just as 
much honey as do the Italians when 
there is nothing for them to gather. All 
the difference I can see, then, is that 
you are liable to get the ‘big head” 
before you get through feeding blacks. 

Pioneer, Ohio, July 4, 1892. 

Up to July 4 the honey-flow was a 
total failure. The apple bloom furnished 
scarcely any honey at all, and white 
clover was but little better. The fre- 
quent rains washed the nectar out of 
almost all the bloom, and now the bass- 
wood is in bloom, but we can expect but 
little honey from it, as we are having 
another wet spell, and it looks as though 
it would continue for a few days longer. 
I had to feed my bees up to June 10, to 
keep them from starving; since that 
time they barely made a living. ‘The 
bees are in a splendid condition, but that 
will all amount to nothing unless we 
soon have different weather. The farm- 
ers here are sowing an immense lotof 
buckwheat, and probably the bees will 
yet find help from some source, so they 
can store enough honey to keep them 
from starving the next winter. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 
July 21.—Carolina, at Charlotte, N. C. 
A. L. Beach, Sec.. Steel Creek. N. C. 


July 27.—S. E. Minnesota and W. Wisconsin, 
at La Crescent, Minn. 
John Turnbull, Sec., La Crescent, Minn. 


Aug. 4.—Rock River, at Morrison, Ill. 
J. M. Burtch, See., Morrison, Il. 


Aug. 17.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, Sec., Vincennes, Ind. 


Aug. 27.—Haldimand, at 8. Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 
Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Jan. i3, 14.—S.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 
(G8 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EprrTors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor.,Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchingon....Flint, Mich. 


——_*+ @2.o—___—_- 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





REPORTS, PROSPECTS, ETC. 
t® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 


matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Bees Should Get Lots of Honey. 

The weather is hot, and bees should 
get lots of honey from such fields of 
clover as we have here. 


T. F. BINGHAM. 
Abronia, Mich., July 9, 1892. 





Bringing in Honey. 


Bees are now bringing in honey. Sun- 
day, July 10, was the first good day for 
the bees this spring. They have had a 
hard time of it, and had te be fed to 
keep them alive. JOHN TURNBULL. 

La Crescent, Minn., July 11, 1892. 





Working on the White Clover. 


In the spring of 1891, I had 60 colo- 
nies of bees#which I increased to 98, 
with lots of honey-dew from black wal- 
nut and oak, when the flow seemed to 
cease. I took off about 500 pounds, 
hoping to get late honey, but failed to 
get any at all; so when fall came I just 
left all the sections on the hives, as I 
was afraid they would not have enough 
to winter on, and it was not fit for any- 
thing else. I was not able to feed them 
sugar syrup, and: thought I would try 
an experiment with them, so I put them 
under shelter with the surplus on them, 
with no packing, and left them to take 
their chances, and out of 981 had 88 
colonies left, and to date I have 58, all 
doing well on white clover, which is in 
abundance at this time. They are 
working in the sections nicely. Ihave 
taken off some honey, and I think next 
week I will be‘able to take off more in 
one-pound sections. My first swarm was 
on June 8. Those that have not 
swarmed are the ones that are gathering 
the most honey. If swarming could be 
prevented, I could get lots of honey. 

S. BurRTON. 

Eureka, Ills., July 11, 1892. 





Bees Improving the Time. 


I think that the bees have got through 
starving in this locality, as we have had 
one week of weather that they could 
work most of the time, and they have 
improved the time. The loss of bees 
has been great in this county—it will 
average 44 or 4%. Some have lost all, 
and those colonies left are very light in 
honey and bees. ‘My loss in bees was 2 
colenies out of 40. 

A. E. BRADFORD. 

Hammond, Wis., July 11, 1892. 





Shipping Bees—Basswood Bloom. 


What would be the best time to ship 
bees to the State of Washington—spring 
or fall? Would 50 or 60 colonies go 
all right*by putting wire-cloth over the 
top and bottom of the hives; then lay 
an inch strip on the car bottom, parallel 
with the rail; then a 2-inch piece cross- 
wise of the rail, then put on the hives, 
frames parallel with the rails; then 
another l-inch on that row of hives, 
with a 2-inch piece crosswise again for 
the second row, and so on to the top of 
the car? As the car is 8 feet wide, and 
about 6 feet deep, I could put about 80 
in a tier, across one end of the car, that 
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would be only two tiers in one end of 
the car, and 3 inches of air between the 
bottom and top of each tier of hives. 
Would they be apt to buzz or hum much 
on the road? The agent tells me the 
trip will take about 11 days. How early 
in the spring, or late in the fall, would it 
do to ship them ? 

The season is very backward here on 
account of so much cold and rainy 
weather. Colonies are not as heavy as 
they were a month ago, unless they have 
been fed, but after the heaviest rain of 
the season (July 2, 6 inches on the 
level), it has cleared off, and we have 
had eight or nine days of fine weather 
for bees to work on the clover, and the 
farmers to work at haying. Basswood 
is just beginning to bloom, and if the 
weather continues fair, we may get 
some honey yet. SUBSCRIBER. 

Lenawee Co., Mich., July 11, 1892. 


[Bees may be shipped, if properly 
prepared for the journey, at almost any 
time of the year, but the spring, before 
the hives are filled with honey, is pref- 
erable. If the car is properly ventilated, 
and the combs in the hive run parallel 
with the rails on which*the cars run, 
your plan, as detailed above, will do 
very well.—Eprrors. | 





Bees Doing Nicely. 


My bees are doing nicely. I wintered 
11 colonies on the summer stands, and 
all came through in good condition. 

; Rost. HARVEY. 

Aurora, Ills., July 12, 1892. 





Linden Promises a Good Yield. 


My loss of bees the past spring and 
winter was 80 colonies, mostly from 
being confined on honey-dew in the 
cellar. I interviewed Mrs. L. Harrison 
in regard to wintering bees on honey- 
dew. She told me not to ‘‘ put all my 
eggs in one basket,” but put some bees 
in the cellar, and the balance on the 
summer stands. Now I wish I had left 
all of them out-of-doors, for I-léft only 
30 colonies out, and 28 wintered all 
right. I had about 40 colonies of black 
bees, and not one of them lived to see 
the clover bloom. One consolation I 
have is, that the loss weeded out all the 
inferior, and left the best. 

The clover honey is coming in very 
fast now in the afternoon. The nights 
are too cool to secrete honey in the fore- 





noon. The linden is just blooming, and 
the trees are full, and promises a good 
yield of nectar, if the weather keeps 
damp and moist. A -hard rain does not 
wash the honey out of the bloom like it 
does on clover, for the bloom hangs 
down like a bell, and the water runs off. 
The prospect for a fall crop of honey is 
good, as the heart’s-ease is coming in 
the corn in abundance, and in the creek 
bottoms and all lowlands. All the bees 
in this vicinity are dead, with few ex- 
ceptions; but I heard of a great many 
swarms going to the forest. They must 
have come a good distance. I looked on 
the sand-bars along the creek about the 
time the new swarms began watering, 
and I think I caught a ‘ line” on them. 
GEO. POINDEXTER. 
Kenney, Ills., July 8, 1892. 


——_—— _- - me 





** Off’ Year for Basswood Bloom. 


I am now here in charge of my bees. 
The honey crop this year, up this way, 
from basswood will be a very light one, 
as this seems to be the ‘‘off” year for 
basswood bloom. 

M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

Richland Centre, Wis., July 12, 1892. 


Good Fall Crop Expected. 


I have had no swarms this spring, 
though I have not lost any of my old 
colonies, which number 10, but I have 
had to feed some through April and 
May. * This has been the worst spring 
for bees that I ever saw. It has either 
rained, or the wind has blown so hard 
that the bees could not gather any 
stores all spring, though they are quite 
busy now, and the colonies are large 
and strong. I think we will get a good 
crop of fall honey, and perhaps a few 
swarms this month. 

Mrs. R. A. OLIN. 

Fall River, Kans., July 10, 1892. 





An Honest Pound Section. 


We depend upon the consumers of 
honey for the sale of our product. A 
seven-to-the-foot section averages 14 
ounces. I have enquired of several 
grocers, how much they ask for their 
honey, and the answer came at once, so 
much a pound, handing out a 14-ounce 
section. I asked them if that was a 
pound, and three out of four answered 
“Yes.” When requested to weigh it, 
they would say, ‘‘Some of them run 
over, others under a pound.” The truth 
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is, many of the honey consumers are not 
receiving what they pay for. The 
remedy is, stamp the weight on each 
section, or give an honest pound! I 
think the ‘‘ Novice wide frame” has the 
credit, or blame, for the 44%x4¥ section. 
Honey is not ripened quickly in thick 
combs. The size of section ought to be 
such that there should be no waste 
space in the supers, and not discard the 
supers orhand. A section 6x44xl¥ 
inches holds one pound, using separa- 
tors. It fits the Langstroth supers with 
only % inch at the end to wedge, and 
fits the 8-frame supers lengthwise or 
crosswise. It is too late to change this 
season, but not too late to get at our 
best interests. C. E. MEAD. 
Chicago, Ills., July 4, 1892. 


ann —<— 





No Honey and No Swarms. 


The honey crop in this section is a 
complete failure sofar. There has been 
no honey and no swarms. The basswood 
and sourwood is just commencing to 
bloom, but no prospect of any honey 
from that source that Ican see: This 
ends our honey season until the fall flow. 

T. K. MASSIE. 

Concord Church, W.Va., July 9,1892. 


- 





Putting on the Sections. 


I have 16 colonies of bees all doing 
well except one, and that has been 
dying. The young bees hatch out and 
crawl out at the entrance and» die; 
sometimes there would be a double hand- 
ful in one night. They had sealed 
honey; the queen is all right, and has a 
nice lot of brood. The bees look all 
right. 

We have had two weeks of find 
weather, and the bees have been storing 
from white clover and Alsike. We are 
putting on sections now. The swarming 
season is about over here. 

The BEE JouRNAL is a welGome vis- 
itor at our house. I could not do with- 
out it, for the small sum of one dollar a 
year. JOHN OTLY. 

Haynie, Wash., July 2, 1892. 





A Woman’s Good Report. 


I notice on page 53 that Mr. N. W. 
Shultz thinks that 61 pounds per colony 
isa big yield, and intimates that the 
hive used had much to do withit. My 
hives are of the Bay State pattern, 
which has closed-end frames. Last sea- 
son my one colony gave me 2 swarms, 





and I got 40 one-pound sections of 
honey. This spring found one colony 
queenless. I have used it and one col- 
ony with a queen for increase by divi- 
sion. The one with a queen stored 20 
one-pound sections full of snow-white 
honey before I had queens ready for my 
nucleus colonies. My third colony has 
not swarmed this season, and I have 
taken off 32 one-pound sections full, 
and there are 48 more nearly ready to 
come off the hive. I expect they will fill 
a few sections more this fall. My bees 
are Carniolans, andI am only a beginner 
in apiculture, and have made lots of 
mistakes. The BrE JOURNAL is a wel- 
come visitor. Mrs. O. G. Howe. 
Tilton, N. H., July 11, 1892. 





Excellent Yield Expected. 


Bees have done splendidly since July 
4. White clover is abundant, and 
should the weather not get too hot, we 
will have an excellent yield of honey 
this season. My bees wintered well—I 
did not lose a colony. They are all in 
good working condition now, but have 
not swarmed much this season. 


- C. ZOLL 
Vermont, Ills., July 18, 1892. 





White Clover in Abundance. 


The spring here in northern lowa was 
very late. I took my bees out on April 
10, and there was not an average of 
more.than one day a week that bees 
could get out in several weeks—either 
cold, windy, or rainy; but the many 
heavy showers and long rains have 
brought on the clover in great abun- 
dance, that had been set back by drouths 
in the five former years, and I hear that 
Mr. Bird, our pioneer bee-keeper that 
has had a large apiary for 20 years 
here at Bradford, says that he never 
knew such a clover harvest as we are 
having now; sol think such men who 
never rob their bees of winter stores, 
and have good ventilated cellars or 
chaff hives, must have a good crop, as 
basswood is yet to follow. 

Mrs. F. A. DAyTON. 

Bradford, Iowa, July 11, 1892. 


-_— 


The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on the third page of this number of the 
BEE JOURNAL, is just the thing. You 
can get it for sending us only three new 
subscribers, with $3.00. 
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COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 
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Inoculation Against Bee-Poison. 


Fifteen years ago, when an English 
gentleman began the culture of bees, he 
suffered severely from stings, but they 
have now lost their force. For several 
years past they have caused only a 
slight and rather pleasurable sensation, 
and that lasts only for a few minutes. 
But this thorough inoculation against 
bee-poison leaves him as susceptible as 
ever to the sting of a wasp.—Northwest- 
ern Agriculturist. 


Don’t Disturb the Bees. 


With new honey and pollen coming in 
at a rapid rate, one is inclined to want 
to see what is going on inside the hive, 
and while a few examinations, each 
week may not injure the bees, it is a 
better plan to give them time without 
too much interruption. The brood is 
easily chilled, and the hives cool off 
very quickly while standing open. With 
the bees confined to what frames they 
can cover nicely, and with plenty of 
stores inclose proximity to the brood- 
nest, but little is to be done except to 
wait until they grow stronger.—Indiana 
Farmer. 








Why Bees Work at Night. 


Bees work at night in the hive and 
build comb as perfectly as if an electric 
light shone there all the time. It has 
often been asked why they prefer to 
work in the dark. 


Every one knows that honey is a 
liquid without any solid sugar in it. 
After standing, it gradually assumes a 
crystalline appearance, or granulates, 
and ultimately becomes a solid mass. It 
has been stated that this change is due 
to the same agent which alters the 
molecular arrangements of the iodine of 
silver on the excited collodian plates 
and determines the formation of cam- 
phor and iodine crystals in bottles. 

Honey has been experimentally en- 
closed in well-corked flasks, some of 
which were kept in perfect darkness 
while the others were exposed to the 
light. The result was that the portion 
exposed to the light soon became crys- 





tallized, while that kept in the dark re- 
mained unchanged. 

Hence, we see why the bees are so 
careful to obscure the glass windows 
which are placed in their hives. The 
existence of the young depends on the 
liquidity of the saccharine food pre- 
sented to them, and if light were allowed 
access to this, it would, in all proba- 
bility, prove fatal to the inmates of the 
hive.—Pearson’s Weekly. 





Poultry and Bees. 


Iamafarmer on a small scale, but 
make a living allthe same. I do not 
plant cotton nor svgar-cane, nor corn 
nor oats, nor wheat, but I always have a 
crop, rain or shine. Last year I raised 
600 bushels of potatoes, 200 dozen 
cabbage heads, 400 dozen eggs, 600 
spring chicks, and nearly 3,000 pounds 
of honey. My principal crop this year 
will be poultry and honey. I sold 22 
colonies of bees, for which I received 
$66, and 2,440 pounds of honey for 
which I have realized 8 cents per pound, 
or $195. Upto July 1, I had sold 860 
young fryers at an average of 15 cents 
each, and 364 dozen eggs at 10 cents 
per dozen. I have done all this, and 
tended to a pasture of 250 acres.— 
Farmer’s World. 





Common Sense in Fruit-Raising. 


Common sense is a great requisite in 
the making of a profitable orchard. Do 
not expect a healthy, thrifty growth of 
young trees from land which you have 
been continuously cropping in grain and 
grass for years, and from which you 
continue to take off exhausting crops 
after the trees are planted. The trees 
must have something to feed on if they 
are to grow, and if the land does not 
supply their need, you must furnish 
fertilizers. Another important point 
about starting the trees is in regard to 
the pruning at time of planting. The 
roots should be cut back one-half, and 
the top pruned in due proportion. The 
branches of a tree as it comes from the 
nursery are often not where they are 
wanted. If opposite each other there is 
danger that the tree will split as it 
grows older. It is a good practice to 
take off the top entirely, leaving only 
buds on the main trunk, and these can 
be allowed to develop into branches 
where wanted. All that are not wanted 
should be removed with the thumb and 
finger before becofhing large enough to 
require the knife.—American Farmer. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE VW. YORK & Co., 


At One Dollar a Year, 


199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Bre JouRNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, affixing Stamps both for 

ostage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 
oney sent thus, 18 AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them cashed, 


Never Send Silver in letters: It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, I11.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stamps of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of every, paper. The subscription is paid to the 
ENDO E MONTH indicated. 

Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

“ost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 





special Notices, 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JourRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 

— + mm ++ eo 

Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 

notified before the edition is exhausted. 
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The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Loca' Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis boundin cloth, andof the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the Beg JOURNAL, with $1.00. 
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An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 
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The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
their own names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 
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A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BRE JOURNAL asit arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 
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When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Ber JouRNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 
some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





The American Bee Journal...... $1 00 

ané Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 
The Apiculturist............. oh per 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.... .. 150. 






American Bee-Keeper. 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual ............... 200.... 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Advanced Bee-Culture. ..... 150.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book.. 125.... 
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History of National Society. 1 50.... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 
Prairie Farmer........... ae Fe 
Illustrated Home Journal.. 1 50.... 
American Garden ........... 2 50.. 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the BEE JouRNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aid in spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 


————- >» 





Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 
system of bee-management in producing 
comb and extracted honey, and the con- 
struction of the hive best adapted to it 
—his ‘* Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 
given for one new subscriber, with $1. 








Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of ‘* Rura. 
Lire”’—a valuable pamphlet of over 100 
pages, devoted to ‘‘ Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This isarare chance for new 
subscribers to get some excellent reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 





This Means You,.—W hen order- 
ing any of the books or articles which 
we offer clubbed with the Ber JouRNAL, 
or otherwise ; or when sending anything 
intended for us, such as subscriptions to 
the BEE JouRNAL, or matter for publi- 
cation, be sure to address everything to 
—George W. York & Co., 199 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 





Wants or Exchanges. 
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Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 line’, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





OUNDATION, 38 to 50 cts. QUEENS, 60 
cts.—to exchange for Wax or offers. 
4Atf W. E. WELLS, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


R SALE OR EXCHANGE—Italian Bees 
and Queens. Address, OrTro KLELNOW, 
22Etf No. 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








ANTED—Every body to send me 10 cents 

in exchange for my little book, “The A 
B Cof Ferret Culture.” It tells all about the 
care and management of this little animal. 
25Atf N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


WY AaES0-~ Those having small sums of 
money “saved up” can find perfectly 
SAFE investments, at 7 per cent. interest, for 
long or short time, by writing to 
THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
199 Randoiph-st., 





Chicago. Ills. 





TOW—If you want Pure Italian Queens, 
send for my i? list. Send now. 
H. M. STEPHENS, 
1A4t Munden, Republic Co,. Kan. 





ANTED TO EXCHANGE—My new price- 

list of Italian Bees, White and Brown 
Leghorn Chickens, White and Brown Ferrets, 
and Scotch Collie Pups—for your name and 
address on a postal card. N. A. KNAPP, 
Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


25 Atl 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, July 16. — Comb honey is dull 
and no demand. Selling finest grade white at 
15c. With newcrop prices will rule firmer. 
Extracted is scarce and in good demand at 7@ 
7c. Beeswax, selling at 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


NEW YORK, July 16.—No comb honey sell- 
ing. Extracted, new Southern, choice, 65 to 
70 cts. per gallon.; common, 60 cts. per gallon. 
Beeswax—26@28c., according to quality 

HILDRETH ae” & SEGELK N, 
8-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.. July 16.—The old crop 
of comb honey is all cleaned up. First ship- 
ment of new comb honey this week, which we 
quote at 16c. for No. 1-lbs. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI. July 16.— Demand is good 
for extracted at 5@8c. Stock on hand small. 
Demand slow for comb honey, at 12@16c. for 
best white. 

Beeswax is in fair demand, at 23@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, July 16.—Demand for comb is 
very small. Considerable comb honey on the 
market, of 2nd grade, but no fancy of any ac- 
count. Some demand for extracted, clover 6 
@7c.; buckwheat, 5@5ce.; Southern, 65@75c 

er gal.; Calif., 64%@7c. per lb. Beeswax—a 
ittle easier, with supply to meet demand, at 
25@27c.; 1 to 2c more per Ib. for extra select. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 16— Demand is very 
little, and market quiet. We are selling some 
Florida new orange-blossom extracted honey 
to good advantage. Beeswax—28@30c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


DETROIT, July 16.—Best white comb wary | 
12@13c.; but little left tosell. Extracted, 7 
@8e. Beeswax. 26@27c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, July 16—Very little choice comb 
on market; demand equals supply; sells at 13 
@15c.; dark, 10@12c. Extracted, very scarce; 

ood demand; white sells at 7@8c., dark, 6@7¢ 

eeswax is plentiful, fair demand, : 25@26c. 
J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, July 16—Demand very mod- 
erate, supply average of all grades but com- 
me quality. Best 1-lbs. 15@16c; common, 

12@13c. Extracted, white, in barrels, 7c. 
in kegs, 74%c; in pails. 74%@8e. Beeswax—de- 
mand fair, are, small. Price, 23@28c. 

BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 16—Demand quiet 
as old crop is nearly exhausted and new crop 
notin yet. We quote: Extracted, 5%@6 cts. 
Comb, i lbs., 10@11c.; 2-lbs., 6@8e. Beeswax 

25e 
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SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK, July 16.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 
wheat, 9@llc. Extracted—Clover_and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fairdemand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





CHICAGO, July 16.—Selling slowly srade 
being in strawberries and other smal all frui 
No fine sptoe —— on re and Be. would 
bring 15@16c. an a - 
ing to wanes — pt pe ee 
URNETT, 161 8. ‘Water St. 


BOSTON, July 16—Demand is light. White 
1-lbs., 13@15¢. No 2-Ibs,on hand. No Bees- 
wax on hand. Extracted, 7@8e. Demand is 
light for all. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Mryn., July 16 —Market is 
dull in general, though some is being worked 
off. but mostly at cut prices a ity gd white, 15 
pai Nn ton scosons) aa . Extracted 
white, 7@8c.; dark, 

sii. & ELLIOTT. 


KANSAS CITY, Ll 16.—Old ae 
cleaned up, both ext: nate es comb én 
crop will be in about July 10, h 

HAMBLIN & BEA 514 Walnut St. 


NEW YORK, July 16y— Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, witb no more gl -b 
nor paper cartons, 1-b. We quote: Comb, 
1-h, 14@15c. Extracted—Basswood, 7 @7%e: 
buckwheat, 5%@6%; ee gene 68@ 5c per 
al. Good demand for da: xtracted honey. 
3802 fe in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 
F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 120 Pearl St. 
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Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping ; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 


rm 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the monthly ‘Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.35; or both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
‘‘Gleanings in Bee-Culture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 

> e-o 

The Honey-Bee; giving Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 
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The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 
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The Busy Bees, and How to Manage 
Them, by W. S. Pouder. Price 10 cents. 
For sale at this office. 





